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“Summit” Set on Academe-Industry Bio Links 


Temperatures are rising over an academic-industrial 
summit meeting organized by Stanford University Presi- 
dent Donald Kennedy to set up ground rules for deal- 
ings in biotechnology. 

The problem is that the issues which the meeting will 
address—ranging from commercial pressures to keep 
scientific information confidential to the potential for 
conflicts of interest among university staff—have 
recently become something of a political football in 
California. In such circumstances, Kennedy’s decision 
to hold the meeting in private, which will take place 
March 25 at Pajaro Dunes, between Santa Cruz and 
Monterey, is generating strong criticism that could 
weaken the credibility of any agreement which is reach- 
ed. 

Kennedy, who is one of the most outspoken and vig- 


NIH Chief Lists Cutbacks 
That ’83 Budget will Require—Page 5 


orous chiefs in the nation’s big research-oriented univer- 


sities, has for some time been sounding out the idea of 
putting on what he describes as an ‘‘Asilomar II’’—a 
reference to the 1975 meeting at which representatives 
of the scientific community discussed how to respond to 
growing concerns about the safety of recombinant DNA 
research. In December 1980, for example, he listed a 
number of possible topics for such a meeting in a series 
of speeches given at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Describing the tensions arising from the increasing in- 
volvement of industry with basic research being carried 
Out in university science departments, he suggested that 
these were ‘“‘potentially more serious’’ than the issues 
discussed at the 1975.conference. 

Initially, the responses to Kennedy’s proposals were 
lukewarm. However, as the academic-industrial link- 
ages have grown—and as some members of university 
research departments have watched colleagues benefit 
from them, sometimes extravagantly—so these tensions 
have increased. As a result, the leaders of the research 
establishment now appear to feel that ad hoc ar- 
rangements are no longer sufficient. Several universities 
have had to struggle with the issues on their own 
doorstep, including Harvard and its proposed involve- 
ment with a private genetic-engineering company, and 
MIT, with the establishment of the Whitehead Institute. 
In the circumstances, it seems to Kennedy and others 
that, as expressed in a prospectus for the conference 


sent out initially last August, ‘‘it is clearly not too soon 
to begin the convergence upon a set of principles—prin- 
ciples that will ultimately serve as the guides to a more 
codified policy.”’ 

Although the conference is meant to develop guide- 
lines that will apply across all fields of research, the 
main focus will be on the specific linkages between bio- 
technology companies and university biology depart- 
ments, since this is where the most publicized conflicts 
have arisen. ‘‘Neither the opportunities nor the prob- 
lems are, of course, confined to biotechnology,’ says 
the prospectus. ‘‘Some have arisen earlier in other 
technologies; and we shall no doubt face all of them 
again. But the contemporary state of genetics and 
molecular biology presents us with many of the central 
issues in paradigmatic form that it will, in our judg- 
ment, be wisest to concentrate our considerations on 
it—seeking wherever possible to illuminate by com- 
parison.”’ 


In Brief 


White House Science Adviser George A. Keyworth’s 
ebullient cheerleading for the Reagan Administration’s 
treatment of academe and science is beginning to grate 
on many science-policy hands in Washington who were 
initially sympathetic to him. 

One senior industry executive responded with a fecal 
metaphor when asked about Keyworth’s insistence that 
“‘the marketplace’’ will take care of any shortage of 
engineers. On Capitol Hill, too, legislators with 
research-related jurisdictions are irritated by 
Keyworth’s insistence that the Administration has been 
sensitive and generous toward research. 

Ironically, on March 1 Keyworth was delivering the 
party line to a Science Talent Search banquet in 
Washington, just a few hours after some 5000 students 
rallied on the Capitol steps to protest Reagan’s cuts in 
financial assistance for students. The title of his talk 
was, ‘‘Youth, Excellence and the Future.”’ 

According to Congressional sources, Senator John 
Glenn (D-Ohio) is gunning for Keyworth. The Science 
Adviser and the Senator came close to meeting March 9 
at a Senate Governmental Affairs Subcommittee hear- 
ing on research policy. Keyworth begged off, however, 
on grounds of a previously scheduled first meeting of 
the newly formed White House Science Council (SGR 
Vol. XII, No. 4). 


(Continued on page 2) 
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..UC Davis Case Stirs Controversy 


(Continued from page 1) 

The tensions generated by the new linkages in bio- 
technology have spread beyond academe in many states, 
but they are particularly felt in California, given that the 
state university system is—when taken as a whole—the 
largest performer of basic research in the country, and 
also that it is overwhelmingly supported with public 
funds. 

On March 1, the state’s Fair Political Practices Com- 
mission (FPPC) gave formal approval to a rule which 
will require university faculty members to disclose 
whether they have any financial interest in companies 
that provide them with research grants. According to 
the Chairman of the Commission, Thomas K. Houston, 
if the rule is approved by the state’s Office of Ad- 
ministrative Law, it will be the first time in the US that a 
government agency has required university researchers 
to reveal for public scrutiny their financial stake in the 
research that they are carrying out. It will also mean 
that university members can no longer claim academic 
freedom as a reason for exemption from a state-wide 
conflict-of-interest law, as was successfully argued in 
the mid-1970s. 

As with Kennedy’s summit meeting, the action of the 
FPPC will apply to industry-sponsored research in all 
disciplines. But it has been targely triggered by specific 
instances Of university-based developments in genetic 
engineering that are considered to have large commer- 
cial potential. Two cases are consistently quoted in sup- 
port of the FPPC’s new actions. The first is the involve- 
ment of Professor Herbert Boyer, of the University of 
California’s San Francisco Campus, with the company 
Genentech, which he started with entrepreneur Robert 
Swanson in the mid-1970s to exploit the commercial 
potential of work that had been initiated in his univer- 
sity laboratory. Boyer became a multi-millionaire eight- 
een months ago when he sold some of his original stock 
in Genentech in a public offering that took Wall Street 
by storm. 

The second case is more recent, and revolves around 
the activities of Raymond Valentine, a leading plant 
geneticist who is Professor of Plant Biology at UC’s 
Davis campus. In addition to his campus-based ac- 


tivities, Valentine has also been closely involved in help- 
ing to set up a private research company in Davis, 
Calgene, which is looking at ways of applying genetic 
engineering to increasing the efficiency of food produc- 
tion. Problems arose when research carried out at 
Calgene appeared to duplicate—rather than merely ex- 
tend into the commercial sphere—research on the Davis 
campus in which Valentine has been involved. 

Last September, the Dean of the Agricultural College 
at Davis, Charles Hess, told Valentine that he would 
either have to withdraw from Calgene, or step down as 
principal investigator on a $2.3-million research project 
on the application of genetic engineering to the 
nitrogen-fixing properties of plants being sponsored by 
a fertilizer company, Allied Chemical. Dean Hess’ 
ultimatum came when he discovered, soon after the 
Allied Chemical grant was announced, that the com- 
pany had also agreed to purchase a substantial amount 
of stock in Calgene, injecting about $2 million in capital 
into the company. 

Valentine agreed to cut off his links with the 
university-based project in order to continue working 
with Calgene (which is said to have about 30 Davis 
researchers engaged as consultants). His move defused 
the immediate conflict, but discontent on the campus 
over the impact of the Calgene connection continues to 
simmer. The most general concern voiced is not over the 
fact that links are being strengthened with the private 
sector; as an original Land Grant college, Davis has 
long sought to tie its research programs to the needs of 
the local agricultural community. Rather, they reflect 
concern that the new type of linkages—given on the one 
hand the growing amount of basic research being con- 
ducted in industry laboratories, and on the other, in- 
dustry sponsorship of very similar research in univer- 
sities—are establishing new types of parallel relation- 
ships to which the old ground-rules no longer apply. 

Some of these concerns have surfaced in a series of 
memorandums to Hess and other Davis administrators 
which were leaked three weeks ago as part of a cam- 
paign to persuade the FPPC to adopt even stricter 
conflict-of-interest rules. In one of these, written after 

(Continued on page 3) 
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..Uncertainties on Who’s Working for Whom 


(Continued from page 2) 

Hess had held an open meeting of university faculty and 
students to discuss the Calgene affair and some of its 
broader implications, Emanuel Epstein, Professor of 
Plant Nutrition at Davis since 1958, expressed concern 
about the difference between occasional consulting and 
other ‘‘relatively minor extramural activities’’ on the 
one hand, and ‘‘long-term commitments involving 
substantial financial interest’’ on the other, arguing that 
the latter was already stifling the free exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas on the Davis campus. 

‘In the past, it was the most natural thing in the 
world for colleagues to swap ideas on the spur of the 
moment, to share the latest findings hot off the scintilla- 
tion counter or the electrophoresis cell, to show each 
other early drafts of papers, and in other such ways to 
act as ‘companions in zealous research,’’’ Epstein 
wrote. ‘‘No more. Any UCD scientist with a promising 
new slant for the improvement of nitrogen fixation or 
the enhancement of salt tolerance of crops or ac- 
celerated in vitro culture of plant tissue will think twice 
before talking about it to anyone who is connected with 
either of the two Davis crop genetic private enter- 
prises—or even with colleagues who in turn might speak 
to any such person. I know that this type of inhibition is 
already at work on this campus.’’ 

Reflecting concerns raised by a number of graduate 
students who had chosen to transfer their work out of 
Valentine’s laboratory as a direct result of his connec- 
tions with Calgene, Epstein added his belief that 
students connected with outside businesses were in 
danger of being directed in ways more tailored to the re- 
quirements of those enterprises than the students’ 
educational and professional advancement. Similar con- 
cerns were expressed in memorandums written by other 
faculty members to Allen G. Marr, Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. For example, Professor Robert 
L. Rudd, Professor of Zoology, wrote in a letter dated 
November 10: ‘‘It has been brought to my attention 
recently that researchers at Calgene, a_ local 
biotechnology company, plan to initiate a research pro- 
ject which competes with the dissertation research ob- 
jectives of one of my graduate students. I view this 
situation as an infringement on academic freedom and 
potentially harmful to graduate education in general.”’ 

The specific complaints being generated at Davis are 
now, according to Marr, receiving close attention from 
the university, and have in most cases been met. The 
graduate students from Valentine’s laboratory, follow- 
ing a period of uncertainty about their future, have been 
found other places in the university and alternative 
sources of funding. But the publicity generated by the 
dispute, and the strong language being used by even 


Industry Boosts R&D Funds 


Industry’s spending of its own money on research 
and development increased by a ‘“‘real’’ 7 percent 
from 1979 to 1980, bringing the total to $30 billion, 
according to the National Science Foundation. 
That’s about the same amount that the federal 
government budgeted for R&D in that year, but with 
the pace of industrial R&D spending running ahead 
of government’s outlays, the industrial sector is now 
estimated to be predominant in the financing of 
American R&D. 

‘‘Between 1975 and 1980,’’ NSF reports, ‘‘in- 
dustry’s real R&D outlays grew at an average annual 
rate of 5.1 percent, with companies spending approx- 
imately 30 percent more on R&D in 1980 than they 
did five years earlier. This increase, when compared 
to the 2-percent real decline in total industrial R&D 
expenditures that occurred during the first half of the 
decade, reflects an increased willingness on the part 
of firms to invest their resources in R&D. In 
numerous interviews, corporate officials have em- 
phasized the importance of both product develop- 
ment and process improvement in tackling two major 
problems affecting the economic welfare of 
American industry—growing foreign competition 
and declining domestic productivity,’’ NSF noted. 

Atop its own $30 billion in 1980, industry also 
received about $14 billion in federal R&D funds. 
Fulltime industrial employment of scientists and 
engineers was reported at a record high of 470,000 in 
January 1981; between 1976 and that year, such 
employment grew by a total of nearly 30 percent. 

These and other data are contained in a 4-page 
**Highlights’” Report, NSF 81-331, available without 
charge from: Division of Science Resources Studies, 
National Science Foundation, 1800 G St. NW., 
Washington, DC 20550. 


conservative members of the faculty (just as in the 
debate over the Whitehead Institute at MIT, when there 
was strong criticism of a similar nature) has helped to 
stimulate a strong response from the five members of 
the FPPC, an independent advisory commission set up 
to oversee the implementation of the conflict-of-interest 
rules covering state employees. 

The University of California had strongly opposed 
the new restrictions, which were tentatively approved by 
the FPPC in January in response to a petition filed by a 
public-interest law group, the California Rural Legal 
Assistance. At the March 1 hearing, the university’s 

(Continued on page 4) 
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...challenge Made on Attendance Curbs 


(Continued from page 3) 

Academic Vice-President, William R. Frazer, argued 
that the new regulation could constitute an infringement 
of academic freedom and lead to a politicization of the 
research grants process. The conflict-of-interest re- 
quirements, he said, would be expensive to administer 
and might make it more difficult to attract private 
research grants, which the university is increasingly pur- 
suing as federal funding of research gets tighter. Frazer 
said that the proposed rules were ‘‘worrisome as a possi- 
ble first step’’ in future state actions influencing univer- 
sity affairs., 

However, the university complaints seem to have 
made little impact. The new rules were approved by the 
FPPC members by a vote of 4 to 1, an even larger ma- 
jority than the 3 to 2 vote by which they had initially 
been passed. ‘‘I’m not sure anybody is satisfied,’’ the 
Chairman of the FPPC commented to the Los Angeles 
Times after the vote. He said that the Commission 
would go back later to see how the new rules were 
working and whether it had gone too far, for example, 
by discouraging scientists to come to the University of 
California. At the same time he added that university 
researchers had recently been more aggressive in going 
out and getting funds from private corporations. ‘‘We 
wanted to step in early to insure that the process is clean 
and there are procedures to disqualify professors,’’ he 
said, referring to the fact that potential conflicts-of- 
interest will be referred to faculty committees for their 
judgment on whether proposed sponsors of individual 
research projects are acceptable. 

The FPPC’s actions will now go to the Office of Ad- 
ministrative Law, whose formal approval is required 
before the new policy can be put into effect. The public 
discussion that the actions have generated, however, 
already appear to be having a significant impact, since 
the idea of ‘‘protecting the public’’ against the private 
exploitation of its investment in the university system 
has obvious political attractions. As a result, con- 
siderably more attention is being focused by the mass 
media on the Pajaro Dunes meeting than seems to have 
been initially anticipated. National Public Radio, for 
example, is currently putting together a series of pro- 
grams on the tensions generated by close industry- 
university links in California; NBC has an investigative 
reporter in the state seeking material for its nightly news 
program, and CBS is also planning a documentary on 
the same topic. 

Attending the meeting will be the presidents of Stan- 
ford, MIT, the California Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard and the University of California. Each was asked 
to suggest one university administrator, two faculty 
members, and two representatives of industry. ‘‘It is ex- 


pected that each President will invite neighboring or 
perhaps collaborating firms...and that the representa- 
tion will be at the highest level, i.e., CEOs (Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officers) or Vice-Presidents for Research,’’ says 
the prospectus. Stanford announced last week that the 
companies to be represented at the meeting will be 
Beckman Instruments, Syntex, Cetus Corporation, 
Cabot Corporation, Applied Biosystems Inc., Damon 
Corporation, Gillette Corporation, Eli Lilly Corpora- 
tion, DuPont de Nemours, and Genentech. 

To complaints that the meeting excludes individuals 
representing any group apart from university ad- 
ministrators, corporate leaders or the scientific com- 
munity, Stanford responds that the results of the 
meeting will immediately be made available to the press. 
They will also be taken back to the different universities 
by the individual presidents, where the debate will un- 
doubtedly continue on whether any principles agreed 
upon at Pajaro Dunes are considered to be appropriate. 

Whether this will be enough to satisfy critics both in- 
side and outside the university system remains to be 
seen. The California section of the National Resources 
Defense Council has already protested that, since the 
University of California is a public body, the NRDC 
should have access to all documents available at the 
meeting and be able to represent the public interest in 
the discussions under the state’s ‘‘sunshine in govern- 
ment’’ statutes. UC President David Saxon has yet to 
respond, though when he does, he is not expected to ac- 
cept the NRDC arguments. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union is also discussing whether to intervene on 
behalf of unrepresented faculty interests. 

The organizers of the meeting, which is being coor- 
dinated by Stanford Vice-President Robert Rosenzweig, 
maintain that privacy is necessary to guarantee free and 
open discussion. But they accept that the issue is sen- 
sitive, and some Stanford officials feel that excessive 
secrecy could jeopardize the broad consensus on a new 
framework for industry-university cooperation that 
they are seeking to achieve. There is still room for a 
compromise—for example, by admitting selected 
members of the press, as was done at the original 
Asilomar meeting; at present, media representatives will 
not even be allowed access to the grounds of the con- 
ference center at which the meeting is being held.—DD 


NCI Appoints Deputy Director 


Jane E. Henney, a 1973 graduate of the Indiana 
University School of Medicine, has been appointed 
Deputy Director of the National Cancer Institute, a post 
she has held on an acting basis since last year. 
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NIH: Budget Facts Emerge in Annual Ritual 


As is required of them in their appearances on Capitol 
Hill, the senior officials of the National Institutes of 
Health have been dutifully defending the backsliding 
budget that the Administration has decreed for biomed- 
ical research. But in what has developed into a smoothly 
performed ritual, the legislators have gently led them to 
acknowledge that the spending plan is tightfisted and 
will require substantial cuts in research and training pro- 
grams. 

In most recent years, this old routine has been follow- 
ed by the provision of funds above the Administration’s 
request, a fact that, in turn, causes White House budget 
planners to skimp in expectation of Congressional 
largess. In this year of budget upheavals, however, the 
future is too cloudy for any forecast to merit con- 
fidence. 

NIH’s appropriations ritual began March 3 before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health and Human Services, chaired by Rep. William 
H. Natcher (D-Ky.). With NIH Acting Director Thomas 
E. Malone in the witness chair, Natcher set a friendly 
tone at the outset by asserting that, though critics say 
that NIH could use a breather after a tripling of its 
budget in 10 years, ‘‘the money has been right well in- 
vested.”’ 

Then he asked Malone about NIH’s FY 1983 budget 
request, $3.748 billion, a mere 2.7 percent increase over 
the current budget, which means that NIH will be losing 
a substantial amount of purchasing power. Malone 
properly responded that the figure was arrived at after 
consultations between NIH, the Department of Health 
and Human Services, and the Office of Management 
and Budget. And then, as other members joined in the 
questioning, he responded that NIH got exactly the 
amount it asked for. 

Rep. Joseph D. Early (D-Mass.) then homed in with 
questions that suggested that NIH initially sought a 
good deal more but was finally compelled to limit its 
formal request to that $3.748 billion figure. 

“‘Wasn’t it over $4 billion?’’ Early asked. 

Malone replied, ‘‘In excess of $4.2 billion.’ 

“*Probably closer to $5 billion,’’ Early said. 

As the subcommittee picked over the fine details, 
what came out was that NIH will have to trim back a 
good deal if that budget goes through as requested. 
Thus, traineeships, which numbered 10,695 in 1981, and 
9702 this year, will be reduced to 9000; new and com- 
peting grants, of which there were 5109 in 1981 and 4741 
this year, will drop to 4100. 

Early wanted to know how much additional money 
would be required to maintain traineeships and grants at 
1982 levels and to avoid the 10 percent reduction in in- 
direct costs that’s provided for in the budget. 


Ups and Downs of NIH 


($ Millions in Budget Authority) 
1981 1982-1983 
(Actual) (Estimate) 


National Cancer Institute 989.4 986.6 
National Heart, Lung and 

Biood Institute $49.7 559.6 
National Institute of 

Dental Research 71 72.0 
National Institute of Arthritis, 

Diabetes, and Digestive and 

Kidney Diseases 
National Institute of Neuro- 

logical and Communicative 

Disorders and Stroke 
National Institute of Allergy 

and Infectious Diseases 
National Institute of General 

Medical Sciences 
National Institute of Child 

Health and Human 

Development 220.6 
National Eye Institute 118.0 
National Institute of En- 

vironmental Health Sciences 93.5 
National Institute on Aging 75. 
Research Resources 175. 
Fogarty International Center 9. 
National Library of Medicine 44. 
Office of the Director Zee 
Buildings and Facilities ll. 


TOTAL 3,569.4 


Malone, obviously prepared for the question, promp- 
tly replied that it would take $163 million. 

The members present agreed that the sum was rela- 
tively small and that its absence would be a serious loss 
for NIH. But it remains to be seen whether they’ll pile 
on the funds, and, if so, whether the House will go 
along. 


In Print 


Engineering Manpower Concerns, transcript of hear- 
ings, with supplemental material, from inquiry held last 
October by the House Science and Technology Commit- 
tee on availability of engineering and technical man- 
power; 174 pages, available without charge from: 
House Science and Technology Committee, Room 2321 
Rayburn Building, Washington, DC 20515. 

Research Centers Directory, 7th Edition, lists 5422 
research-related institutions in the US and Canada; in- 
cluded are address, telephone, director’s name, a brief 
description of research activities, and publications; 1083 
pages, $170, available from: Gale Research Co., Book 
Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 
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Glenn Sees Paydirt in Championing Science 


On podiums across the country, Senator John Glenn 
(D-Ohio) is presenting himself as the political champion 
of science for whom many members of the scientific 
community have long yearned. 

Of particular interest in science politics is the 
Senator’s contention that the Reagan Administration is 
so neglectful of science and technology that a Cabinet- 
level department might be needed to increase their abili- 
ty to attract support. 

In early pursuit of a Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion that looks better and better as the Reagan presiden- 
cy unravels, Glenn apparently believes that there’s 
political paydirt in the discontents of academic science 
and high-tech industry. Reagan’s policies are crippling 
both, he’s been telling attentive audiences, and though 
his speaking style is soporific, his message is well receiv- 
ed. While neither his theme nor data are unique—Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Reps. Don Fuqua 
(D-Fla.) and George Brown (D-Cal.) have similarly 
championed science—Glenn’s persistence makes him a 
standout in the field as he assails the Administration on 
what he calls the ‘‘R&D crisis in America.’’ 


Reconfiguring the same basic speech for each occa- 
sion—acceptable for a busy performer on the speech cir- 
cuit—Glenn spoke last December at a science-policy 
conference at the North Carolina Research Triangle. On 
February 21, he addressed the National Governors 
Association meeting, in Washington. Three days later 
he spoke to the Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers’ Conference on Technology Policy, also in 
Washington. He’s booked to speak in April to the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association. 

Sensitive to the image of mere-astronaut-turned- 
Senator, Glenn, who was first elected in 1974, had, until 
recently, tended to shy away from space and science and 
technology issues. The main exception was his prodding 
of Carter to increase support for research on renewable 
energy sources and energy conservation. Since Reagan 
took office, he has been using his position as ranking 
Democrat on the Governmental Affairs Subcommittee 
on Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Governmental 
Processes to assail the Administration’s indifference 
toward nuclear proliferation. (On one recent occasion, 

(Continued on page 7) 


An Across-the-Board Indictment of Reagan’s R&D Policies 


The following excerpts are from Senator Glenn’s 
address ‘“‘The R&D Crisis in America,’’ to a meeting 
of the IEEE February 24, in Washington. 

® 

...with the knowledge that 40-60 percent of all 
technological advances occur as a result of doing 
basic research...does it make sense to have a hands- 
off national policy on R&D? Does it make sense to 
have a policy that removes the prime source of invest- 
ment in basic research, the Federal government, from 
a good part of the game, in the hope that private in- 
dustry will take up the slack? I submit...the answer is 
a resounding no.... 

If you think that what the Reagan Administration 
is doing to energy R&D is ridiculous, wait till you ex- 
amine their decisions on the space program. The FY 
1983 budget for space shows sharp reductions for the 
planetary program...aeronautics research and 
technology has been cut by more than one-third from 
NASA’s original request...at a time when the Euro- 
peans are challenging us with the development of the 
Airbus, when the Japanese and even the Brazilians 
are thinking of launching major forays into the inter- 
national aircraft market....Is this what you call 
leadership, foresight, and orientation toward the 
future? Not in my book.... 

...for the sake of saving a few million dollars at the 
National Science Foundation, the Administration is 


willing to give up on attempts to create more scien- 
tifically and technologically minded young people. 
That says a great deal about the Administration’s at- 
titude toward the _ technical 
tomorrow... 

The Administration seems not to realize that it 
takes 8-9 years to produce a PhD scientist, and years 
to assemble a research team and carry projects to 
fruition. When funding disappears for a few years, 
so do the people—and you can’t necessarily bring 
them back... 

[We should] develop a coherent national science 
and technology policy, and raise the visibility and the 
voice of the science and technology community in the 
making of such policy. Decisions about support for 
research on energy, space, and health should not be 
made only by lawyers and accountants. If the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy cannot be suffi- 
ciently effective in this role then we should start 
thinking seriously about creating a cabinet-level 
department of science and technology as a focal 
point for federal non-defense research activities. 
Such a department could include energy research and 
development, the multi-purpose national labs, NSF, 
NOAA, NBS, possibly the major federal statistical 
agencies, and possibly a national engineering founda- 
tion to do for applied research what NSF has done 
for basic research. 


manpower of 
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..R&D Chiefs Have Shunned Department Plan 


(Continued from page 6) 


when a couple of Administration stonewallers sat in 
silence after he requested an assurance that the Subcom- 
mittee would be given timely notice of changes in pro- 
liferation policy, Glenn reverted to the lingo of his 
Marine flying days by saying, ‘‘Over.’’) 

Since congressional performance depends to an em- 
barrassingly large, but rarely acknowledged, extent on 
the ghosts of Capitol Hill, it is to be noted that Glenn’s 
staff aide on the subcommittee is unusually well equip- 
ped for the task. He’s Leonard Weiss, an electrical 
engineer and applied mathematician who spent 1976 as 
a Congressional Fellow while on leave as a professor 
from the University of Maryland. Two years after that, 
he took a route that’s quite common for ex- 
Congressional fellows who return to campus after 
savoring Capitol Hill—he returned, to join Glenn. 

The proposal for a cabinet-level Department of 
Science and Technology has periodically floated in and 
out of science-policy discussions. But despite some high- 
level backing—Hubert Humphrey once embraced the 
idea—it’s never gone far. The reason is that the elders of 
science prefer to have many bankrolls in Washington, 
rather than just one. They developed this preference 
during the early post-war period and the big buildup of 
federal research funds in the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations, when they found that if one skinflint 
appropriations subcommittee chairman thwarted their 
designs, they could turn to another. 

The counterargument, of course, is that pluralism 
isn’t working too well these days, and that what science 


Engineers Academy Elects 49 


John B. Slaughter, Director of the National Science 
Foundation, is among 49 newly elected members of the 
National Academy of Engineering, the wholly subor- 
dinate subsidiary of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Slaughter, an electrical engineer, was cited for ‘‘Con- 
tributions to the design of digital, sampled-data control 
systems, and leadership in shaping national engineering 
science policy and in fostering increased participation of 
minorities in engineering.’’ 

In recent years, the NSF directorship and academi- 
cian status have gone together, with the chief of the 
Foundation either holding membership at the time of 
appointment or attaining it soon afterwards. Slaughter 
is the first to hold membership in the Academy of 
Engineering. 

Elected to Foreign Associate membership, along with 
five others, was Benjamin Levich, the emigre Soviet 
physicist, who is Albert Einstein Professor of Science at 
the City College of the City University, New York. 


needs is the political swat that comes with cabinet 
status. That’s likely to arouse the interest of suffering 
and anxious scientists, but, let’s face it: With the present 
Administration dismantling two new _ cabinet-level 
departments, Energy and Education, the prospects for 
erecting a new one are slight—at least while Ronald 
Reagan holds office.—DSG 


NSF Drops Education Unit 


In various terms, the legislators expressed dismay, 
and one of them even likened it to the academic 
blackout of the Chinese Cultural Revolution. But there 
was no remedy at hand February 25 when John B. 
Slaughter, Director of the National Science Foundation, 
informed the House Science and Technology Commit- 
tee that NSF is abolishing its Science and Engineering 
Education Directorate. 

The decision was made, he explained because the Ad- 
ministration’s budget for FY 1983 has pared off all of 
NSF’s educational activities but $15 million for 
graduate fellowships, plus a few odds and ends, leaving 
the directorate with less than one-third of the funds it 
had in 1981. Slaughter told the Committee that 
80-person staff at the directorate would be reduced to 
10—they’ll run the fellowship program—and that the 
operation will be downgraded to the status of an office 
in the NSF hierachy. 


Inman to Testify on Security 
Admiral Bobby Inman, Deputy Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, is tentatively scheduled to 
testify March 31 before the House Science and 
Technology Committee on his proposal for establishing 
a voluntary security system for academic research (SGR 
Vol. XII, No. 1). 
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A Dissenting View on Soviet R&D Exchanges 


The following is from testimony February 25 to the 
House Science and Technology Committee by Roald 
Hoffmann, Professor of Physical Science at Cornell 
University and co-recipient of the 1981 Nobel Prize 
in chemistry. The hearing, an annual Congressional 
rite for each new crop of American Nobel laureates, 
occurred at a busy time on Capitol Hill, and was at- 
tended by three of the Committee’s 40 members: 

e 

[Regarding the] curtailment of scientific exchanges 
with the Soviet Union and its allies, I have some un- 
popular opinions to express here. Before I tell you 
my thoughts it’s important that you know something 
of my background. My family and I were under 
Soviet occupation from 1939-41 [in Poland and] a 
worse Nazi occupation 1941-44...In 1960, in the mid- 
dle of graduate school, I went to the Soviet Union for 
a year on a graduate student exchange sponsored by 
the State Department. I have been in the USSR... 
three times since. I speak Russian and am probably 
one of the few people in the US who lectures in the 
Soviet Union on his work in Russian. I have an ex- 
cellent idea, I think, of the workings (or lack thereof) 
of Soviet society, and science and technology in par- 
ticular...My special background gives me a feeling of 
great sympathy for the people of the Eastern bloc 
countries. 

In recent years, scientific exchanges between us 
and the Eastern European countries have been sharp- 
ly curtailed. The former Administration, with the 
support of Congress, cut exchanges because of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the present one con- 
tinued this policy because of the tragic Polish situa- 
tion. Our National Academy of Sciences curtailed of- 
ficial exchanges and cooperative research because of 
the treatment of a colleague, Academician Sakharov. 
There is substantial private and personal pressure on 
scientists in this country to break all Soviet contacts 
because of their treatment of refusniks and dis 
senters... 

In view of all this let me tell you that I think a 
serious mistake is being made. I think that despite of 


actions by the Soviet and their allies, actions that you 
and I disapprove of, that it is important to maintain 
contact between scientists of both worlds, and that it 
is we as much as they who are hurt by the present 
situation. 

In that closed society which is the Soviet Union 
every small window that is opened on the West brings 
the light of the world in there, makes friends for us. 
Soviet scientists, the Soviet intelligentsia, are that 
segment of their society that is most receptive and 
responsive to our ideas. They have an opening to the 
West, a sense of being with us, through the open 
scientific literature. That sense of being with us is 
reinforced by a visit by any American there, by any 
visit here. 

There is no question that every such visit, in either 
direction, has official sanction from their side and is 
used by Soviet authorities in their own official way. 
Yet there is no way that they can block the personal 
side of a visit from coming through—the very 
presence of an American scientist talking freely 
about his beautiful experiment, using instruments 
they don’t have, showing them a picture of his 
laboratory—that presence by itself makes more 
friends, convinces more people of what is right here. 

I would also argue on simple self-interest grounds 
that it is essential for the security of our country that 
we have people here with first-hand knowledge of the 
workings of the Soviet system. The exchanges and 
joint research programs produce such knowledge... 

Finally, I think that scientists have a responsibility, 
based on the rational and open tradition of their ac- 
tivities, to keep talking to each other even when the 
rest of society is disposed to get angry. It is not that 
we are better people. Perhaps it’s just that we have a 
base of ‘‘small talk, shop talk’’—namely the facts 
and excitements of science—by which an angry dis- 
course is turned into polite friendly conversation...If 
we are to achieve a rationai and secure plan to put an 
end to the horrible prospect of nuclear war we need 
to keep in touch. Be firm with the Soviets on the level 
of governmental relations, but let the scientists talk. 
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